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Work Rules Report ‘ 


The Commission ’s 
Own Surmeary 


On February 28, simultaneously with submission of its long 
report to President Kennedy, the Presidential Commission re- 
leased to the press the following summary of the broad con- 
clusions of its report, its findings on specific deficiencies in the 
present rules, its recommendations for modernizing the rules, 
and a list of proposals which the Commission rejected. What 
follows is in the Commission’s own language: 


The Broad Conclusions of the Report 


It is the conclusion of the public members that: 

© the present system of rules is outmoded in many fundamentals; 

@ work relations between employees and railroads are governed by 
asystem of rules, regulations, and practices which largely came into being 
before modern technology; 

© the system of work rules fails to achieve a fair or reasonable appor- 
tionment of work or compensation. 


It is also the conclusion of the public members that: 

® necessary changes can and should be achieved by collective bar- 
gaining; 

® collective bargaining is firmly established in the industry; it has 
solved many problems; it has impressive qualities of strength, maturity 
and responsibility ; 

© what is needed are essentially procedural reforms within the col- 
lective bargaining framework; 

© these reforms affect the administration of rules and the disposition 
of grievances. : 


The underlying policy adopted by the public members is that: 

® the nation is entitled to a safe and efficient rail-transport system; 

® management should be accorded reasonable opportunity to install 
technological improvements; 

© employees are entitled to work under a sound and equitable pay 
structure and under conditions which promote efficiency, safety and 
security; 

® where improvements in technology leading to greater productivity 
adversely affect employees, adequate provision must be made for their 
welfare. (Please turn page) 
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Specific Deficiencies of Present Rules 


These deficiencies are identified in the report: 
© There are virtually no rules to decide when employees of advanced 
years shall retire; as a result, more than 5 percent of the engineers who 
run our trains — and among them the fastest trains —- are over 70 and 
22 percent are over 65; this is also true of the conductors who are in 
charge of the trains. 
® Thousands of firemen-helpers are required to be employed who are 
not essential to the safety or efficiency of railroad operation, 
® Many employees work far too many hours a weck by modern 
standards, while some work too few. Weekly hours on intercity passenger 
runs average 25 for engineers, 24 for firemen, 32 for conductors and 
brakemen, On local freight runs, hours are almost double — 51 for en- 
gineers, 46 for firemen, 53 for conductors, and 50 for brakemen. In local 
freight, 15 percent work more than 70 hours a week; 34 percent more 
than 60 hours a week. 
© On a daily basis, there is the same diversity: 30 percent of local 
freight days are longer than 12 hours; & percent longer than 15. The 
average day in local freight is 10 hours, In contrast, days for employees 
in intercity passenger work average 4 hours for engincers and firemen, 
6 hours for conductors and brakemen. 
© Overtime compensation does not discourage management from ex- 
cessive hours because overtime pay is not governed by hours on duty, 
Under the intricate, archaic, and inequitable “speed basis” of overtime, 
there is no overtime pay: 
® for a freight run of 125 miles in 10 hours because the 
run is as much as 125 miles; 
© for a freight run of 160 miles in 1214 hours because 
the run is as much as 160 miles: 
© for a freight run of 200 miles in 15 hours because the 
run is as much as 200 miles; 
and for passenger runs, overtime hours are paid for at even less than 
straight time rates. 
® The entire pay structure produces bizarre results because pay is 
sometimes paid in miles, sometimes on the basis of hours worked, and 
sometimes in both miles and hours; 
© an employee receives the same pay whether he runs 160 miles 
in 4 hours or in 12 hours and 48 minutes; 
© an engineer receives $34.33 for a run of 100 miles in 
10 hours but only $31.21 for a run of 125 miles in 
10 hours; 
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® an engineer receives $39.95 for a run of 160 miles in 

6 hours but only $38.71 for a run of 140 miles in 12 

hours; 

© an engineer receives more for running 80 miles in 13 

hours than for 170 miles in 13 hours; 

© an engineer receives more for running 180 miles in 

5 hours than for 125 miles in 13 hours. 

© A system of “incentive pay” which no longer provides an incentive 

for large groups of employees: 

© the mileage basis of pay is a dead letter for the great 

bulk of employees in local freight service. 

© The solidly-entrenched seniority system, strictly enforced, does not 

protect long-service employees from complete loss of employment be- 

cause of the narrowness of the seniority districts, at the same time that 
the industry is hiring 8 te 9 thousand new employees a year. 

© Excessively frequent crew changes because the industry was built 
around divisions of about 100 miles in length and is still oriented towards 
this antiquated structure. An example is: 

© a requirement for 20 crew changes on a Santa Fe run 
tween Chicago and California. Average time on duty 
rem reporting to release: 3 hours and 23 minutes. 

@ A ritualistically held dividing line between road work and yard 
work which prohibits logical work assignments, such as a road train crew 
switching a defective car or a car with improper billing out of its own 
train, or setting cars off at a yard it passes on its way into a terminal. 

© Differing full crew laws enacted by the several States which require 
crews of a size greater than the crew size established by collective 
bargaining: 

® as a result, the spectacle of brakemen boarding trains 
at State lines, doing no work, and geiting off at the 
next State border. 

® Widespread fear that unbridled management determination of train 
crew sizes will be capricious and arbitrary; and evidence of substantial 
variations in management judgment, 

@ Management efforts to make changes, and workers’ efforts to process 
grievances, delayed for years in tediously slow machinery which often 
leaves disputes unresolved. 

© Technological change displacing workers who have devoted their 
working lives to the industry without adequate planning or provision for 
their welfare. ; 

© No programs for retraining workers whose skills are obsolescing. 

© The retention of yard crews long after work for them has dwindled. 

® Employees who are assigned to work on holidays at regular pay 
while employees in the rest of the economy either get holidays off with 
pay or premium pay for working holidays. (Please turn page) 
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The Remedies 


To correct these deficiencies the Commission is recommending: 


EAREIER RETIREMENTS 
© A gradual annual reduction in retirement age so that by 1967 all 
employees will be required to retire at age 65. 


SHORTER HOURS OF WORK 

© Reduce the permissible maximum hours on duty from 16 to 14 and 
eventually to 12, together with weekly and monthly limits. 

© Reduce the number of days in the work week and work month. 


OVERTIME 

© Pay overtime for all freight overtime hours at 1/4 and eliminate 
the anachronistic “speed basis” of overtime. 

@ Raise overtime pay rates in passenger service from less than straight 
lime to full straight time rates. 
MODERNIZE THE PAY STRUCTURE 

© Gear pay to both time and miles so that pay will be for time plus 
miles — more hours, more pay; more miles, more pay; less hours or 
miles, less pay. 

© Compress the vast differences in compensation: increase compensa- 
tion in local freight and yard service, and increase mileage limitations so 
that employees in through freight and passenger service — where rates 
are reduced — may come close to maintaining their earnings while still 
working less than a 40-hour week. 

© Narrow the great and inequitable variations in pay between train 
service and engine service occupations, by basing graduated rates for all 
road employees on both the amount of locomotive power and length of 
train rather than on two separate systems. 

© Eliminate initial and final terminal delay payments for employees 
paid on an hourly basis. 

® Place those classes of service in which mileage is less significant 
than hours — short local freight and some miscellaneous services — on 
a daily basis of pay like yard employees. 

© Provide a 5-day per week guarantee for employees in regularly 
assigned yard, local freight and miscellaneous service. 

© Negotiate compensation rules and rates in commuter service at the 
local rather than the national level so that the diverse needs and interests 
of each metropolitan area, as well as those of the employees, may be 
served. 

® Provide for a continuing joint review by the parties of the wage 
structure with the aid of technical experts. 
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© The net effect of the recommendations is: to simplify the complex 
wage structure, make it more equitable; to raise wages for 75% of the 
workers who are now the least advantaged, and to enable the remaining 
25% — who are working exceedingly short hours — partly to make up 
for rate cuts by running more miles with only a few more hours of work. 
ROAD AND YARD WORK 
© Require road service employees to perform a limited amount of 
switching and terminal work in connection with their own trains. 
© Permit certain road crews to do switching and station work where 
yard crews are not on duty. 
© Permit the elimination of yard crews at points where the volume 
of work does not warrant their employment. 
INTERDIVISIONAL RUNS 
© Establish new rules which will permit the speedy and binding 
settlement of disputes over the establishment of interdivisional service; 
length of runs can be adjusted to modern operating capabilities; 
© New rules which will eliminate the requirement to change crews at 
each crew terminal where interdivisional service is established; 
© Rules to permit elimination of unneeded crew terminal facilities; 
© Provide moving expenses and compensation for wage loss and loss 
of home values to employees required to relocate because rearrangements 
of runs or terminals. 
SENIORITY 
© Provide greater protection for long-service employees by broaden- 
ing seniority districts. 
CREW CONSIST—ENGINE SERVICE 
© Provide that no new firemen need be hired in road freight or yard 
service; firemen’s jobs in passenger service are to continue; 
© Provide that present firemen with 10 years or more seniority be 
kept on with full job rights; 
© Provide that firemen with less than 10 years’ seniority be separated 
or furloughed with 3 months to 1 year’s notice, depending on length of 
service; 
© Provide that all separated or furloughed firemen receive: 
© monthly or lump sum dismissal pay based on length 
of service: a 5-year man would get monthly pay for 
36 months at 60% of past pay and allowed to keep all 
outside pay; 
© preferential hiring status; 
© two years training of a VA-approved type al carrier 
expense. 
CREW CONSIST—-TRAIN SERVICE 
, © Provide for a comprehensive survey, by any carrier or organiza- 
tion, for the purpose of determining changes in crew consist. 
(Please turn page) 
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® Provision for arbitral decision on changes in crew size following 
survey and a reasonable period of negotiations. 

@ Changes in size of crews determined in the light of safety of opera- 
tions and the workload on crew members. 

© Employees furloughed as a result of change of crew size receive 
benefits in the form of extended unemployment compensation paid for by 
carriers. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
® Carriers should have an unlimited right to introduce technological 
change. 
© Changes requiring amendment of rules or agreements affecting 
craft lines, seniority, or working conditions should be negotiated with 
the employees; failing to agree the matter should be referred to a special 
tribunal for final determination. 
© Employees deprived of employment as a result of a technological 
change are to reccive protection at carrier expense: 
© monthly or lump sum dismissal allowances based on 
length of service (a 5-year man would get monthly 
pay for 36 months at 60% of past pay) and be allowed 
to keep his outside earnings; 
© up to 2 years retraining in a field of his own choosing; 
© preferential status in a national railroad hiring pool. 
FRINGE BENEFITS 
© Seven paid holidays for hourly paid employees, principally in yard 
and assigned local freight service; time and one-half for holiday work. 
© Lodging or lodging allowance when employees are away from their 
home terminals. 
Rejected Proposals 
The Commission rejected many proposals, including the pay and 
hours proposals of both sides. Among the other specific proposals rejected 
were: 
© Proposals by the carriers for unilateral power: 
® to assign workers 
© to determine crew size 
® to extend runs 
® to abolish road-yard demarcations 
© Proposals by the Organizations for: 
© night work differentials 
© pay in lieu of meal expenses at away home terminals 
® annual employment guarantees 
® a job freeze 
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EMISSION SPECTROGRAPH identifies tiny amounts of elements by bringing them to 
incandescence in an electric arc or spark from a carbon electrode, and recording the 
resultant spectrum on film, Operating the instrument is Robert A. Graham, senior assistant 


chief chemist at Sacramento, 


Science Aids the Fight 
Against Freight Damage 


CARTON OF strange-looking 

canned products rested on the 
loading dock, where it had been re- 
moved from the SP freight car. 

The railroad claims man bent 
down and picked up one of the cans, 
At each end the can bulged omi- 
nously. There was something very 
wrong—but what? 

“We'll have to find out what hap- 
pened to these,” the railroader said, 
scratching his head. He obtained 
permission to take along some'sam- 
ple cans to have analyzed. It was the 
first step in ascertaining whether 
improper handling had anything to 
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do with the condition of the cans, 
as the consignee contended. 

Freight Claim Agent W. B. Wiley 
at San Francisco relates the out- 
come: 

“We had the laboratory run a 
chemical analysis te determine 
whether rough handling could have 
caused internal pressures that would 
distort the cans. The lab established 
that the product had become con- 
taminated either during processing 
or when it was put in the cans. That 
was what created gases that bulged 
the cans.” ; 

The shipper agreed when shown 
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IMPACT RECORDER, used to pinpoint where 
domage is occurring, is installed on wall 
of freight car at Houston Freight Station 
by T. P. Griffith, assistant supervisor of 
specialized operations. 


the lab report, and a large claim— 
with attendant ill will—was avoid- 
ed. Equally important, the shipper 
was able to take steps to protect his 
product from further contamina-. 
tion. 

“Most freight handled by South- 
ern Pacific reaches its destination 
safely,” Edmund Burke, general 
freight claim agent, points out. “But 
once in a while something peculiar 
happens to a carload: When it does, 
we call on scientific equipment to 
diagnose the trouble and correct 
it.” 

Such exotic sounding instruments 
as the emission spectrograph, fluo- 
rescent spectrometer and x-ray dif- 
fraction apparatus with wide range 
goniometer and scintillation count- 
er are available in the Sacramento 
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laboratory. These supplement ordi- 
nary investigative methods when it 
is not clear what caused a shipment 
to arrive in less than perfect condi- 
tion. 

What caused the damage? Did it 
occur in transit? How can similar 
damage be prevented in the future? 
These are important — and expen- 
sive — questions that must be an- 
swered, Last year SP’s freight claim 
bill came to $9 million, and for all 
American railroads in 1961, the 
total was more than $100 million. 

Significant as these figures are, 
another overriding consideration 
prompts SP to take pains with dam- 
age investigation, according to P. 
M. Chaimov, manager of special- 
ized operations: 

“We don’t want to see shippers 
needlessly inconvenienced,” he says. 
“If shipments are delayed or turn 
up damaged, it can drive traffic to 
other forms of transportation—and 
we all know what lost business 
means in terms of railroaders” 
jobs.” 

It sometimes happens that only 
a small amount of what might be a 
contaminating substance is found 
in a shipment. When this is the 
case, ordinary “wet chemistry” is 
not possible. Svectrographic analy- 
sis or x-ray. diffraction is used to 
identify the sample and determine 
whether it is harmful. These meth- 
ods utilize film or graph paper to 
record characteristic emanations by 
means of which the sample may be 
identified. 

Such information can prove val- 
uable as, for example, when a ship- 
ment of galvanized garbage cans 
arrived with the surface of the cans 
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discolored and peeling. The shipper 
contended the damage was due to 
a white powder on the floor of 
the ear. But once this powder 
was identified, the laboratory de- 
termined that it had no corrosive 
properties, indicating the damage 
had not occurred in transit. 

Another branch of science, metal- 
lurgy, has been used by SP to de- 
termine what was causing metal 
drums of liquid to leak. In some in- 
stances it was found that the drums 
were not properly filled, causing the 
liquid to vibrate the drum end. 
Metal fatigue due to the continued 
flexing eventually made the bot- 
toms of the drums fail and develop 
leaks. 

Southern Pacific’s laboratory at 
Sacramento is equipped with a 
metallograph for making photomi- 
crographs of the crystaline struc- 
ture of metal in studies of metal 
fatigue. Technicians under the di- 
rection of John G. Maurer, super- 


CHEMIST Manuel 
Morante uses ten- 
siometer fo meas~ 
ure the surface 
tension of a liq- 
vid. By turning a 
knurled wheel he 
can observe on 
the calibrated dial 
how much force is 
needled fo pull the 
wire ring clear of 
the solution. 
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visor of laboratory operations, used 
the instrument to examine a pitted 
condition on some aluminum discs. 

“Evidence pointed to the fact 
that the discs contained surface de- 
ects that weren’t removed when 
they were buffed,”’ Maurer says. “If 
the pits had been caused by these 
discs working against one another, 
the buffing marks adjacent to the 
its would have undergone some 
alteration we could have seen with 
the metallograph.” 
In another instance, when five 
gallon cans of weed killer were 
found to have leaked in transit, 
aurer’s lab crew used a tensiom- 
eter. This instrument, by measur- 
ing the surface tension of the solu- 
tion, helped to ascertain that at least 
part of the problem was due to the 
manufacturer adding an ingredient 
to make the mixture spread more 
freely. 

“Because of the lowered surface 
tension, the liquid penetrated finer 


WILLIAM MORROW, assist- 
ant chief chemist, examines 
recently received samples in 
a section of the laboratory 
which houses x-ray diffrac- 
tion equipment. The ma- 
chines help him to identify 
chemical compounds, Mor- 
row is also shown on the 
cover, using a binecular 
microscope. 


crevices and tended more to leak 
out of the container,’ Maurer ex- 
plains. 

Some problems yield to common 
sense rather than involved scien- 
tific technique. When 500 cartons 
of chocolate were reported to have 
become contaminated with a for- 
eign substance, the entire labora- 
tory force participated in “smell 
tests” of the chocolate, both in its 
solid state and when it was melted. 

One of the chemists with a flair 
for expression noted in his report: 
“Nothing but the most delectable 
chocolate odor was apparent to any 
member of our staff.” 

Some years ago, dead moths were 
found inside a shipment of empty 
cans, A little research developed 
the fact that these were night flying 
insects. 

“There were no lights in the 
freight cars,” Maurer says, “so 
someone investigated and found 
what happened was that the shipper 
had loaded the cans at night under 
a bright light that attracted the 
moths.” 
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Cases involving breakage of 
freight also result in considerable 
investigative effort. SP owns 265 
impact recorders — devices for 
measuring the amount and time of 
any shocks transmitted to freight 
cars. Tests with these instruments 
have been used to pinpoint possible 
sources of damage. 

Research plays an important part 
in the investigation of damage. 
Many railroaders used to think that 
spontaneous combustion was re- 
sponsible for the fires that broke 
out in bales of cotton being shipped. 

Then SP had Stanford Research 
Institute make a comprehensive 
study of the problem. Investigators 
found two major causes of cotton 
fires—sparks from protruding met- 
al parts (like buckles) ; and high 
intensity friction. 

To help minimize fires of this 
type, the railroad has been trying 
to get the cotton industry to accept 
pre-treatment of cotton hales with 
a fire-retarding spray. 

Fire Prevention Engineer George 
W. Rear points out that fire fighting 
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techniques have been refined as a 
result of SP’s experience. “We have 
learned not to open the side doors 
of the cars when we fight a fire in 
a cotton shipment,” he says. “The 
way to keep damage at a minimum 
is to cut a hole in the roof and ex- 
tinguish the fire by use of fine spray 
through a fog nozzle.” 

Southern Pacific’s ventures into 
scientific damage investigation have 
contributed considerable data to a 
long-term educational program for 
railroaders and for shippers. By 
making them more aware of proper 
packing, loading and handling, SP 
can halt much damage at the out- 
set—before it happens. 

As one claims investigator puts 
it, “If everyone did his job proper- 
ly, there wouldn’t be much need for 
ig? 


STUDYING an x-ray diffraction photograph 
on the viewer, Chemist Barton Johnston 
looks for gradations thet will reveal the 
composition of a sample tested. 
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PFE to Spend 
$12 Million On New 
Piggyback Equipment 


Pacific Fruit Express Company 
will order more than $12 million 
worth of refrigerator piggyback 
equipment in 1962 as a result of 
increased demand by Western ship- 
pers and growers for this type of 
service. 

Plans for buying 600 highway 
trailers and 300 rail flat cars 
have been announced by Lewis D. 
Schley, vice president and general 
manager of the perishable-carrying 
car line owned jointly by Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific. 

Last year PFE entered the rail 
piggyback field by ordering 400 of 
these trailers (designated Tempco- 
Vans by PFE to indicate tempera- 
ture control). The trailers augment 
PFE’s fleet of refrigerator rail cars, 
which is the largest in the nation. 

“Trailers already in use have 
been enthusiastically received,” 
Schley said, He said the new equip- 
ment will be put in service as it is 
received during the year. The trail- 
ers will haul fresh fruit, vegeta- 
bles, frozen food, and meat between 
points in the West and Midwest and 
to Eastern markets. PFE’s piggy- 
back fleet will number 1000 trailers 
and 500 flat cars when the orders 
have been filled. 

The 40-foot trailers have diesel 
refrigeration units, thermostatically 
controlled to maintain any set tem- 
perature from below zero to 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
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AS MARDI GRAS 
train gathered speed, 
train sway helped 
Moana Umi demon- 
strate hula to fas- 
cinated observers, 
while Leifani Kahile 
strummed ukulele on 
plaiferm and Alika 
sang (center). 


Tours Provide Fun in ‘Packages’ 
For Happy Railroad Passengers 


At 9:30 p.m. February 28, a sleek 
19-car train glided smoothly out of 
the Los Angeles Union Passenger 
Terminal. From a lounge car near 
the train’s midsection, the cacoph- 
ony of Dixieland jazz swung out. 
In the diner, startled wayside 
observers noted, could be seen 
clusters of balloons and streamers 
festooning tables, windows and 
ceiling. As the engineer advanced 
his throttle, a second lounge car 
yielded the sweet and melodious 
chants of a Hawaiian hula. 

Since most passenger trains aren’t 
equipped with Dixieland combos 
and Hawaiian maidens doing au- 
thentic hulas, the departure was a 
liule unusual. This special train, 
headed for New Orleans with more 
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than 200 people aboard and already 
in a party mood, was the 16th an- 
nual Mardi Gras Funtour, hosted 
by Los Angeles travelman John B. 
Sousa. 

Typical of the current national 
boom in the field of tourist travel, 
the Funtour Special was only one of 
many such trains and “package” 
tours which will traverse SP lines 
during 1962. Its passengers had 
paid their fees well in advance to 
their travel agents, securing there- 
by the pleasure of freedom from 
worry about planning itineraries, 
making advance hotel reservations 
and the countless other minutiae in- 
volved in taking an extensive trip. 

They were provided roundtrip 
Pullman accommodations and 
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meals, escorted on side tours for 
sightseeing, royally entertained at 
parties en route and in New Or- 
leans, even received materials for 
making their own costumes for the 
special masquerades and had re- 
served seats for the Mardi Gras pa- 
rades, and visited the Confederate 
Pageant and Ball in Natchez before 
heading westward, 

More than 12,000 passengers took 
part in more than 550 package tours 
travelling over the SP system last 
year. The tours were held by 17 
major travel agencies throughout 
the nation, including Random 
Tours, Thos. Cook & Son, Ameri- 
can Express, Berry, Cartan, Laugh- 
lin, Vanderbilt and Sousa’s Fun- 
tours. 

They journeyed in groups rang- 
ing in size from ten people to 400, 
handled either in blocks of seats or 
extra cars on regular trains, or in 
deluxe all-Pullman trains with 
dome lounge cars like the trans- 
continental Random Rail Tours. 

The largest and most extensive 
tours originating on SP lines—and 
probably in the U.S.—are the Ran- 
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dom Tours of San Francisco’s Fred 
Sullivan. Last September, more 
than 1200 passengers made Ran- 
dom’s “Fall Foliage” and “Autumn 
Leaves” trips. They ventured a com- 
bined total of 40,000 miles in four 
trains over 18 railroads—including 
two in Canada—through 27 states, 
starting and ending their trips on 
SP lines. 

They went sightseeing in such 
places as El Paso, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Miami, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York City, rode 
through the Berkshire Mountains 
when Fall splashed smooth-worn 
hills with vivid colors, visited Que- 
bee, Ottawa and Montreal, Toronto 
and Niagara Falls, the Columbia 
Icefields, Detroit, Chicago, Boys 
Town and Las Vegas. 

A fifth Random train carried 130 
people from Los Angeles to El Paso 
and thence on a leisurely “Christ- 
mas shopping” tour of Mexico, 
while a sixth tour took another hun- 
dred excursionists to Alaska from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco via 
Portland and Seattle. 

Some tours don’t involve making 
the entire trip by train, Unique 
among this type are the American 
Youth Hostels bicycle tours each 
summer. 

Originating in New York, the 
Hostels tour this year will be com- 
prised of six groups of 12 people, 
who will ride on SP’s Cascade from 
Portland to San Francisco, then on 
the Del Monte to Monterey. There, 


HAWAIIAN LOUNGE pictured on opposite 
page looked like this the doy before as 
Carmen Alfred Cole (left) and Eas! Savers 
built platforms in regular lounge car to 
hold piano and bands. 
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HAPPY TRAVELLERS waved goodby to San 
Francisco as their Random Tour train left 
on first leg of 16,000-mile fail tour. 


they'll reach into the baggage car 
for their bicycles and pedal their 
way from Monterey to San Luis 
Obispo. They’ll stow their bikes in 
the baggage car again and ride 
train #90 from San Luis to Surf, 
cycling from there to Santa Bar- 
bara, then riding the train again to 
Los Angeles. 

Many of our perennial tours 
originate in Eastern and Midwest- 
ern cities, riding on SP trains and 
lines between Los Angeles and Port- 
jand—usually with a stop to visit 
Yosemite National Park—and be- 
tween New Orleans and Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Ogden, 
and other major points on our sys- 
tem, 

This year, most tours of the West- 
ern states are including the Seattle 
World’s Fair in their itineraries, 
and we will have several special 
tours to Seattle from such cities as 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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Research Bureau 
Formed by Freight 
Traffic Department 


Formation of a Traffic Research 
Bureau effective March 1 in the 
Freight Traffic Department has 
been announced by W. G. Peoples, 
vice president, system freight traffic. 

Headed by Manager OQ. J. Her- 
mann, Jr., and Assistant Manager 
K. E. Bosanko, the new bureau was 
established to determine and main- 
tain current estimates of the poten- 
tial market for transportation serv- 
ices throughout the SP system. It 
will study movements of major 
commodities via principal routes 
and types of service, and will report 
system, territory and district prog- 
ress in capturing these markets. 


EMBA Officers 
Named for 1962 


R. W. Humphrey was elected 
president of the Employes’ Mutual 
Benefit Association at its annual 
meeting held in San Francisco re- 
cently, Other newly elected officers 
of the EMBA include G. W. Klee, 
first vice president; R. E. Marks, 
second vice president; Ella L. Kaf- 
ka, executive assistant-secretary; 
and Ellsworth Duden, supervising 
solicitor- assistant secretary. Albert 
T. Suter will continue as counsel 
for the Association. 

Board of Directors include 
Messrs. P. M. Chaimov, Alan C. 
Furth, S.M. Houston, R. W. Humph- 
rey, G. W. Klee, R. E. Marks, W. F. 
McGowan, John B. Reid, L. D. 
Schley, H. M. Williamson and A. L. 
Wilson. 
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When Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone, he had a 
very difficult time getting help to finance what has since become a 
multi-billion dollar industry. As a boy of 15, Walter Chrysler pushed 
a broom in a railroad roundhouse. The inventiveness and faith in 
himself which led him to establish an automobile manufacturing 
company was later backed up by the investments of friends and 
Chrysler eventually headed a vast industrial empire. 

John Czarniecki at the age of 15 came to the United States from 
Poland, and went to work as a teamster. Three decades later, he 
looked back on his accomplishments with satisfaction. He had 
raised a family, put two children through school, owned his home 
and car, and had a substantial savings account at the bank. 

Our American competitive enterprise system was founded on 
the work and savings of such people as Bell, Chrysler and Czarniecki. 
Our system has produced the highest standard of living in history, 
and made the United States of America the bastion of economic 
stability in a troubled world. 

Of their own free will, Americans in all walks of life have con- 
tinually made the investments necessary to maintain that strength 
and status. Savings, the purchase of homes and real estate, insurance 
and securities, government bonds and corporate stocks—all vital to 
our competitive enterprise system—have played an important role 
in steadily increasing the prosperity of our nation. 

We are all capitalists, enjoying the freedom to invest our earn- 
ings where and how we individually want. Our money has been put 
to work by business, industry and government to develop and pro- 
duce still more goods and services for our ever-growing population. 

As Americans, we are not only free to invest. We must invest, 
as part of our responsibility as citizens of a free nation, to keep our 
nation economically strong, prosperous and flourishing, 
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Men on the Mountain 
Tussle Old Man Winter 
To Keep Traffic Rolling 


When snow falls in the great Sierra, the 65 
miles of SP mainline between Colfax and Truckee 
—~ although only a small portion of SP's 12,000 
miles of such track — become the scene of some 
of the most dramatic activity on the railroad. 
Keeping the transcontinental lines open is a major 
task that brings men to “The Hill’ from many 
points to dig snow from the switches, to operate 
the rotaries, spreaders and flangers, the bull- 
dozers and other equipment that's used to keep 
deep and drifting snow off our tracks. Snowfall 
this winter, totaling more than 355 inches at 
Norden, was the heaviest since 1952, when 741 
inches of snow were measured in the Sierra, 


SP men 
on the Job 
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ENGINE FOREMAN Wallace 
Roberts of Ennis, Texas, 
checks over switch fist with 
Engineer M, J. Pace, seated. 


LOOKING over plans for 
Tabernacle Baptist Church's 
new $300,006 building, now 
under construction at Ennis, 
are Rev. C. Douglas White, 
left, and SP Engine Fore- 
man Wallace Roberts, 


FRONT LINE 


SP Builetin 


RAIL ROADER 


| ELPING to keep more than 1,000 
cars a day rolling in and through 
Southern Pacifie’s busy yard at En- 
nis, Texas, is Engine Foreman Wal- 
lace Roberts, 25, who gets akick out 
of being a “front line railroader.” 

“My job certainly isn’t unique,” 
says Roberts, whose father and 
brother—both SP switchmen—also 
work as engine foremen. “There 
are hundreds of us throughout the 
system. But because we’re on the 
front line between the company and 
its customers, a lot depends on the 
way we do our jobs.” 

To illustrate, he points to build- 
ings along SP’s right-of-way, 

“We deliver carloads of gravel, 
felt, tar, pipe and paper to that roof- 
ing plant over there, The plant has 
separate areas for each type of ma- 
terial and asks that we spot cars at 
five different locations. To us, it’s 
just part of the day’s work. But to 
the plant, accurate spotting of both 
loads and empties is one of the 
main elements in good SP service.” 

Dallas-Austin Division Superin- 
tendent J. D. Ramsey, whose head- 
quarters are at Ennis, points out 
that service to industry is only part 
of the job of the switch crews there. 

“Ennis is a key consolidation 
point for traffic moving north from 
San Antonio and Houston and also 
for traffic headed south and west 
along the route of SP’s famous Blue 
Streak Merchandise. Our job is to 
block the traffic according to desti- 
nation and keep it moving along its 
way.” 

“We have one of the fastest 
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switching yards on the Dallas-Aus- 
tin Division,” Roberts adds. 

During its midnight-to-8 a.m. 
trick, Roberts’ crew handles switch- 
ing for the fast SP freight trains 
that provide overnight piggyback 
service between Houston and Dal- 
las. His crew also blocks cars for 
the advance section of the BSM. 
These cars are added to “the world’s 
fastest freight train” at Corsicana, 
21 miles south of Ennis, where SP 
crews take over the train from the 
Cotton Belt. 

As the son and brother of rail- 
roaders, it was natural for Rob- 
eris to enter SP service in 1955 
after graduating from Ennis High 
School. 

“T never even considered any- 
thing else,” he says. 

The three men in the Roberts 
family now have a total of 37 years 
of SP service. 

Everett Roberts, Sr., father of 
Wallace and Everett, Jr., is a Bap- 
tist minister, in addition to being a 
railroader. Wallace, following in 
his footsteps, is superintendent of 
the Sunday School of the Ennis 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, now 
completing a new $300,000 church 
building. 

Asked if he wants his son, David, 
5, to carry on the family tradition, 
he grins. 

“Sure, SP’s a good outfit to work 
for. Pd be proud to see David start 
a third generation with the com- 
pany. He might even get to be 
president.” 
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Houston Gil) Wins 


JOAN GEHRER 


One of the happiest artists in the 
city of Houston this month is un- 
doubtedly a seven-year-old girl 
named Joan Gehrer. The imagina- 
tive poster she submitted in the 
Southern Pacific safety poster con- 
test took first prize. Joan, daughter 
of General Foreman F. W. Gehrer, 
Houston General Shops, will be 
presented with 38 new shiny silver 
dollars. 

Second prize of 19 silver dollars 
was won by twelve-year-old Donald 
Still, of Falls Church, Virginia. 
Donald’s grandfather is Telegra- 
pher Charles 0. Still, who works at 
the Burma Yard office near Eugene. 

Stephen Klein, also 12 years old, 
son of Suzanne J. Klein, telephone 
operator at Los Angeles, came in 
third and will receive 10 silver dol- 
lars. 

Entries were judged on the basis 
of originality, safety idea most ef- 
fectively portrayed, quality of art 
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Poster Contest 


work, and quality of slogan. Posters 
were submitted from various points 
throughout the United States. 

The three judges, who pondered 
long and carefully over the many 
entries before announcing their 
decisions, were Louis Miljarak, 
professor of painting, California 
College of Arts and Crafts; R. D. 
Melntyre, assistant general adver- 
tising manager and P. H. Oake- 
shott, safety supervisor, editor of 
Safety Top-Pix and Bulletin cor- 
respondent. 

The judges were so impressed 
with the quality of work submitted 
that they selected six special hon- 
orable mention prize winners, each 
of whom will receive a silver dol- 
lar. There were 14 other honorable 
mention winners, also. 

Each of the twenty-three winning 
artists will receive a bronze medal 


DONALD STILL 
Ee Ve ee TS 
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STEPHEN KLEIN 


with an artist’s palette superim- 
posed on the front and with the 
words, “Poster Contest, SP Co., 
1962” inscribed on the back. The 
medals will come in an attractive 
Olympic presentation case. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE 
MENTIONS: 


Catherine Howden, 11, daughter of Ed- 
ward A. Howden, General Foreman, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Myra Turley, 12, daughter of Myron R. 
Turley, Conductor, Brooklyn, Oregon, 

Jenise Stump, 7, granddaughter of W. F. 
Mitchell, Phoenix Freight, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Larry Dugger, 12, son of Florence Dug: 
ger, Train, Engine Crew Dispatcher, 
Gerber Yard. 

Kathy Boland, 11, daughter of Martin J. 
Boland, Secretary to Assistant General 
Manager, San Francisco. 

Neal D, Olson, 9, son of Lift Truck Op- 
erator H. V. Olson, Stores Department, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS: 


Anibal Michel, 12, son of Pipefitter Jose 
S. Michel, Sacramento, California. 
Kathy Jordan, 12, daughter of Agent C. 
D. Jordan, Winnemucca, Nevada. 

Mary-Alice McMurry, 10, daughter of 
Relief Ticket Clerk H. M. McMurry, 
Stockion, California. 
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Linda Herbert, 11, daughter of Chief 
Draftsman W, F. Herbert, Dunsmuir, 
California. 

Jonathan Still, 10, grandson of Telegra- 
pher Charles 0. Sill, Burma Yard Of 
fice, Eugene, Oregon. 

Sharon Grish, 6, daughter of Car Record 
Clerk Theodore Grish, San Francisco, 
California, 

Tommy Binnien, 12, son of Engineer R. 
G, Binnion, Tucson, Arizona. 

Colleen MeDaniel, 8, granddaughter of 
Steno-Clerk Edna T. Boutte, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, 

Elaine Gabb, 11, daughter of Rate Clerk 
Douglas Gabb, San Francisco, Calif. 
Marsha A, Grish, 9, daughter of Car 
Record Clerk Theodore Grish, San 

Francisco, California. 

Karen De Vries, 7, daughter of Clerk June 
De Vries, San Francisco, California. 
Patti Andrews, 11, daughter of Clerk 
Raymond Andrews, San Francisco, 

California. 

Gayla Sue Sappington, 10, daughter of 
Train Clerk Harry L. Sappington, Tu- 
cumeari, New Mexico. 

Pamela Cook, 11, daughter of Engineer 
Howard W. Cook, Ogden, Utah. 


JOAN’S FIRST PLACE POSTER 


SP Helps Put Seattle Fair 
in Shape for Grand Opening 


Rail Exhibit Shows 
Transport of Future 


The first United States World’s 
Fair in more than 20 years will open 
at high noon on April 21 at formal 
ceremonies presided over by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. It is the 
Seattle World’s Fair, a preview of 
tomorrow — of man’s life in the 
space age. 

More than 10 million persons are 
expected to attend the fair which 
will close on October 31, 1962. 

tT. J. (Tom) McCarry, SP gen- 
eral agent at Seattle, and his staff 
have been working with World Fair 
officials since the first of 1960, do- 
ing their part to make the fair a suc- 
cess. SP stations from Portland to 
New Orleans have had on display 
special stand up signs advertising 
the fair, and SP traffic offices in the 
east as well as on line have been 
supplied with various types of liter- 
ature describing the fabulous fair. 

SP also has aided in bringing in 
materials to Seattle. Yor example, 
aluminum for the roofing and in- 
terior of the Coliseum (a $314 mil- 
lion building constructed without 
posts or columns) were shipped 
“from the Reynolds Metals Company 
at Louisville, Kentucky, moving via 
SSW-SP in Hydra-Cushion cars. 
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SP piggyback service brought in 
shipments of flooring tile from the 
Mastic Tile Company, Long Beach, 
which was used in the U.S. Science 
Building. 

Structural steel was shipped to 
Seattle from the Stebens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Company, Los An- 
geles, to be used in the construction 
of a moving walkway from the street 
to the Monorail station in down- 
town Seattle (one block from the 
SP office). The Monorail will pro- 
vide a gleaming, stream-lined train 
ride on an overhead concrete rail, 
transporting 10,000 passengers an 
hour to the World’s Fair from the 
city center. In 96 seconds the pas- 
sengers will travel just over a mile 
along tree-lined streets overlooking 
the city, Puget Sound, and the spec- 
tacular fair site. 

McCarry emphasizes that there 
will be plenty of room at Seattle for 
fair visitors (many of whom will 
be coming via crack SP passenger 
trains). The best way to reserve 
space is by writing to Expo-Lodging 
Service, 312-1st Avenue North, 
Seattle 9, Washington, giving the 
dates of stay, number and size of 
beds required and the type of fa- 
cility required: hotel, motel, tran- 
sient apartment, certified private 
home, trailer park or camp ground. 

Of interest to Southern Pacific 
people, of course, will be the ex- 
hibit sponsored ‘by ‘the railroads 
serving the State of Washington. 
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Go Sy a a BY 
The symbol of the Seattle World's Fair—-and its most dramatic building—is « graceful 


600-foot sculptured structure called the Space Needle. Shaped like a sheaf, the elegant 
steel spire soars 730 feet above sea level and supports a circular glass-enclosed cocktail 
lounge and restaurant which will revolve 360 degrees every hour, 


This exhibit, housed in three build- 
ings, is intended to remind the pub- 
lic that railroads will continue to 
be the backbone of transportation 
in the future. The first building will 
feature modern equipment and op- 
erations of the immediate future. 
The second building will tell of 
high speed light weight operational 
trains which will operate on a film 
of air at a speed of from 150 miles 
to 500 miles per hour, and the third 
building will take visitors a hun- 
dred years into the railroad future. 

McCarry says, “The World’s Fair 
officials are very much aware and 
appreciative of the Southern Pa- 
cific spirit in helping to make the 
Century 21 Exposition a great big 
success.” 
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John Allen, right, assistant director of 
Expo-Lodging Service, Seattle, consults 
with George Barry, left, SP city freight 
and passenger agent; and Tom MeCarry, 
general agent. 


“Bulletin Reporter: 


Albert (Al) 5S. Johnson 
Accounting Department 
General Office 

Present job title: special aecount- 
ant (personnel administration sec- 
tion) General Auditor’s office . . - 
born on a farm in Minnesota and 
moved to the Golden State in 1923 
... Wife’s name: Evelyn... Al be- 
gan his career with Southern Pa- 
cific as an office boy in the Assistant 
General Auditor’s office in 1924 

.. served with distinction during 
World War Il as a soldier in the 
European Theater of Operations 
(England, France, Belgium and 
Germany} . . . is past commander 
of SP Past No. 412, the American 
Legion ... Al and Evelyn live in 
Redwood City where they spend 
most of their weekends working in 
the garden. They have 17 various 
fruit trees on their property ... His 
hobby is lake fishing, especially in 
10,000 Lakes, Minnesota, where 
once he hooked a 12 pound. North- 
ern Pike, 
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This Pensioner Likes To 
See What’s Going On 


No moss has been growing under 
the feet of Harry Garben since he 
retired as chief rate clerk in the 
Freight Traffic Department, San 
Francisco. 

Since he left the company in 
1960, Harry has visited Germany, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jerusalem, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, Australia, Ha- 
waii, the West Indies, Hong Kong, 
Japan, other Far East points—and 
the United States. 

He has been aboard trains, ocean 
liners, automobiles, jet airplanes, 
and camels, Thus far, on three dif- 
ferent trips he has travelled a total 
of some 80,000 miles. 

Harry writes that he is worried 
because there aren’t many new 
places on earth for him to explore. 
“I’m ready for a trip to the moon 
as goon as service is inaugurated,” 
he says. 

Harry recommends traveling to 
all pensioners, “You keep alert and 
active—and you keep abreast of 
world happenings as they occur.” 


GARBEN VISITS THE PYRAMIDS 


Se 
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Railroaders are 
Good Citizems, too... 


L.R. McIntire, manager of per- 
sonnel, Pacific Electric, has been 
appointed industry member of the 
State of California Wage Board for 
1962. He is also active in the State 
Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, Com- 
munity Chest, Elks, and Junior 
Achievement work. 


The city of Dunsmuir is well rep- 
resented by Southern Pacific peo- 
ple. Dave McClintock, assistant 
chief dispatcher, is the mayor; 
David R. Anderson, trainmaster; 
F, M. Creason and Don Stevens, 
both retired locomotive engineers, 
are all members of the Dunsmuir 
City Council. 


John W. Woodworth, agent at 
Santa Paula, is mayor of that city. 


A candidate for state president 
of the Texas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is John C. Seay, sales 
representative for Southern Pacific 
Transport Company at Austin, 
Texas. During his 11 years in the 
Jaycees, Seay has held nearly every 
community-level office, and he is 
currently one of nine national Jay- 


- cee directors from Texas. 


James A. Bailey, chief clerk, di- 
vision bureau of the revenue ac- 
counts office, San Francisco, as a 
member of the 1962 San Franeisco 
County Grand Jury, is the chair- 
man of the committee to report on 
the operations of the offices of the 
controller, treasurer and assessar. 
He is also a member of the Law En- 
forcement Committee and the Pub- 
lic Utilities Committee. 


Cc. W. McGann, assistant DF& 
PA, Santa Barbara, is president of 
the Lions Club and director of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that 
city, and is serving as vice president 
of the Ventura County Transpor- 


tation Club. 


G. E. Shaffer, district freight & 
passenger agent, Phoenix, is a direc- 
tor of the Valley of the Sun Kiwanis 
Club and is. on the inter-city rela- 
tions committee of the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Lenus Venne, supply car service 
foreman, Los Angeles Stores, now 
serving as assistant district com- 
missioner, El] Camino District, Boy 
Scouts, has been active in Boy Scout 
work for more than 28 years. 
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se nN ARDENT 


DOUBLE RETIREMENT PARTY was held ot the Portland Freight 
Station on January 31 to honor E. J. (Eddie) Armbruster, left, 
chief revising clerk, with service since 1912, and Ray £. Tyner, 
claim clerk, who has been with SP since 1936. 


RAYMOND LEVY, toof room machinist ot 
Sacramento General Shops, has retired 
after 45 years with SP. He is shown beside 
the machine for which he designed and 
developed fixtures for grinding axle lathe 
tools. The machine performs seven dif- 
ferent functions and is the only one of its 
type in use on the railroad today, 


UWLOYD JOHNSON, assistant chief clerk, 
Refrigeration Department, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, San Francisca, retired after 44 years, 
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A 50-YEAR CAREER with Southern Pacific N. E, MALONE, conductor on the Salt Lake 
and Pacific Electric closed with the retire- Division, has retired after more than 45 
ment last month of Steven P. Gutierrez, PE years with the company. Shown with him 
carman, Los Angeles. is his proud wife. 


LAST RUN. Fellow employes were on hand to extend congratulations te Conductor J. R. 
Fletcher {strow hat} when he returned fo East Yard at San Antonio te complete his last 
trip from Spofford and to round out more than 41 years of servic hown shaking his 
hand is Assistant Superintendent R. W. Hickman of San Antonio Di 


When Deer Stalks Man 
-- that’s News... 


Carman James McDonald was 
performing some work recently on 
a flat car on a spur track near Tilla- 
mook, Oregon, when suddenly he 
noticed a large buck deer approach- 
ing. The animal had a determined 
look in his eye and was moving for- 
ward without the usual timidity 
common to the species. 

McDonald viewed the wicked- 
Jooking horns and sharp hooves 
and decided a hasty retreat was in 
order, so he mounted the flat car. 
Jn a hurry. The deer leaped on the 
opposite end of the car and con- 
tinued to advance like a cat stalk- 
ing a mouse. Jim scurried up the 
ladder of an adjacent box car. The 
buck moved along the deck and 
looked up at Jim, his (the deer’s) 
mouth moving hungrily. 

The carman was “treed” for 
about 20 minutes before the beast 
shrugged, gave up and departed. 

When a shaken McDonald re- 
lated the tale later to a group of 
fellow railroaders he was met by 
gales of laughter. It seems that other 
employes had been feeding the buck 
cigarettes, and his sense of smell 
had apparently revealed that Me- 
Donald was carrying his favorite 
brand. 

And all he’d wanted to do was 
to bum a smoke. 


Mildred Drown, wife of Robert J. 
Drown, agent at Lovelock, has been 
elected Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Chapter of the Order of the 
Eastern Star of Nevada. 
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fF, A. SENNEY, Jr., second from right, has 
retired from service as road foreman of 
engines, Sacramento Di: ision, after 43 
years with the company. Pictured with him 
are members of his immediate family. 


New PMT Terminal 
At San Luis Obispo 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
opened its newly completed term- 
inal at San Luis Obispo last month. 
Loading bays at the terminal will 
accommodate 12 trucks .at a time 
and will provide more efficient LTL 
(less than truckload) handling of 
general freight shipments in and 
out of the area. 

Terminal Manager John Fletcher 
points out that the new quarters 
are near the SP tracks and piggy- 
back ramp. This will make for more 
speedy movement of trailer on flat 
car traffic, 
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COAST DIVISION: James K. 
Alex, carman-flanger; Winifred M. 
Brookfield, machinist; David W. 
Firth, car inspector; Bliss H. Forbes, 
signal foreman; James E. Hutchi- 
son, brakeman; Roy Kriletich, car- 
man; Eugene McCann, telegrapher; 
Paul J. Ziegenhirt, yardmaster. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ger- 
ald L. Bain, clerk; Jesse V. Denni- 
son, conductor; William R, New- 
some, laborer; Antonio Sanchez, 
stevedore; E, P. Temple, chief, Dis- 
trict Timekeeping Bureau; James 
HH. Thacker, locomotive engineer, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Patrick 
J. Burke, switchman; Albert C. Case, 
B&B carpenter; Clyde Crosby, loco- 
motive engineer; Hector R. Plem- 
ing, switchman; John H. Griffith, 
locomotive engineer; Dwight C. Hor- 
ton, extra gang foreman; Addison 
L. Johnsen, millman; Edward Kriev- 
er, conductor; Fred Mondelli, ma- 
chinist; Fao W. Patterson, locomo- 
tive engineer; Frank N. Pike, loco- 
motive engineer; Hugh M. Richard- 
son, roadmaster; Otte F. Troxel, 
locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: 
George Brown, brakeman; F. A. 
Denney, Jr., road foreman of en- 
gines; John H. Epling, locomotive 
engineer; Jesus R, Esparza, Sands 
mirror operator; S. A. Fisher, 
freight-agent; Raymond H. Leedy, 
car inspector; Fred L. Polk, car in- 
spector; R. G. White, chief of recla- 
mation; E, S. White, agent. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Ausen- 
cio Estopellan, section laborer;Asael 
L. Farr, carman helper; Jose J. Her- 
nandez, extra gang laborer; Charles 
Palombi, carman. 
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SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: El- 
mer Swanson, car foreman, 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Robert D. Austin, Jr., track 
laborer; Eugene L. Crowe, conduc- 
tor; Wenceslao P. Herrera, track la- 
borer; Lorenzo Munoz, track labor- 
er; Antonio S, Paz, laborer; Carl 
F. Samuelson, locomotive engineer; 
Clem A. Shadle, switchman; Harry 
D. Wester, conductor; Willie C. 
Whitaker, section foreman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Solomon B. 
Alvard, laborer; Julius Mazzon, ex- 
tra gang foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Trinidad 
Alvarado, carman helper; Leslie A. 
Arlett, electrician foreman; Frank 
A. Dickinson, signalman; Albert R. 
Fraher, conductor; Joseph P. Luper- 
ine, machinist; Stanley J, Nanki- 
yell, electrician foreman; Lyman L. 
Prout, switchman; Charles J. Trip- 
lett, switchman. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Raymond W. Brower, ma- 
chinist; Alexander Leask, schedule 
foreman; Basi] L. Schnitzer. pipe- 
fitter. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
STORES: Oscar L, McConaughy, 
store foreman; Russell A. Swanson, 
lift truck operator, 


L.A. ARLETT of the West Oakland Diesel 
Shop, Mechanical Department, hes retired 
after more than 36 years of accident-free 
service with SP. 


SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Frank A, Avila, carman 
helper; Vincent Fabris, machinist; 
Manuel A. Fernandes, carman help- 
er; Jae Gonsalves, laborer; Joe Gui- 
dero, pipefitter; Harry E. Harkins, 
blacksmith helper; Frank Rainone, 
blacksmith helper; A. M. Reiss, gen- 
eral foreman; Manuel J. Silva, boil- 
ermaker. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Joseph Y. Birdeaux, waiter; Joseph 
L. Keller, chef, both of Los Angeles; 
John S. Jones, waiter, West Oak- 
Jand. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: E. W. Dan- 
iger, assistant trainmaster; William 
T. Lutz, car runner; James Wade, 
janitor, 

GENERAL OFFICE: Patrick F. 
Conway, patrolman, Chief Special 
Agent’s Office; Georgia G. Fogarty, 
adding machine operator, Auditor 
of Miscellaneous Aecounts; FL C. 
Peaslee, assistant to manager, Data 
Processing; Lela M. Sidey, clerk, 
Auditor of Revenue Accounts; 
Uka C, Wiechman, statement typist, 
Office of General Auditor; Houston 
S. Williams, printer machine opera- 
tor, Communications Department. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Peter 
S. Casenave, sergeant, Chief Special 
Agent’s Office, Stockton; H. R. Dem- 
mon, general bridge inspector, San 
Francisco; S. E. Hyde, commerce 
supervisor, Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, San Francisco; Josephine 


W. S. GILLICK, conductor on the Western 
Division, has retired after 47 years with 
Southern Par 
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B. Jessen, stenographer-clerk, Peta- 
luma & Santa Rosa Railroad; C. W. 
Pease, traveling passenger agent, 
Chicago; L. R,. Phelps, chief clerk, 
Los Angeles Union Terminal; Ralph 
Parks, painter, West Oakland Stores; 
W. M. Racicot, assistant foreman, 
Mill, West Oakland; Jesus Salcido, 
advanced laborer, El Paso Stores, 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Jerry K. Bacich, car repairer; Rob- 
ert H. Cartmell, switchman; Albert 
Fanucchi, machinist; William L. Fos- 
ter, conductor; Fred L. Garrett, con- 
ductor; Charles Seagle Hampton, 
car builder; Joseph L. Monk, sec- 
tion foreman; Sylvanus B, Parker, 
switchman; Otis T, Wade, machinist, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION; Jose 
Mortarotti, stationary engineer; 
Harry B. Pickett, locomotive engi- 
neer. Pensioners: Columbus A. Ber- 
ry, brakeman; Louis G. Davila, 
elerk; Vito R. Flocea, section labor- 
er; Lesta O. Halbert, brakeman; 
Fred D. Hatfield, locomotive engi- 
neer; Edward B. Kilmurray, yard- 
master; Charles F. Kuhney, cross« 
ing watchman; Harold Wm. Lynn, 
clerk; Eli Louis Saltzman, messen- 
ger; Dario S. Serrano, laborer; Ken+ 
neth N. Strother, electrician. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Emery 
R. Bates, extra gang foreman; Frank 
J. Quinn, supply clerk. Pensioners: 
Thomas M. Boyd, agent-telegrapher; 
William H. Jones, laborer; Andreas 
C. Nielsen, hostler; John Pauisen, 
locomotive engineer; Bernice N, 
Platt, service clerk; Benjamin F, 
Ryan, locomotive engineer; William 
G. Sevier, engine watchman; Glen 
D. Smith, locomotive engineer; Wil- 
liam N. Wise, B&B foreman. 
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ery : 
JOAQUIN SANCHEZ, machinist at Tucson, 
has retired after 45 years with SP, 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Frank F. Constantine, wa- 
ter service mechanic; Harry Higgs, 
car inspector; Frank S. Ward, boil- 
ermaker inspector, 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Manfred 
D. Quinby, locomotive engineer, Pen- 
sioners: John P, Bawden, machinist; 
Charles Cheshire, boilermaker help- 
er; Joseph E, Jones, transfer table 
operator; Guy McNabney, assistant 
chief dispatcher; Marley R. Peter- 
son, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Si- 
mon Gardea, storekeeper. Pension- 
ers: Gene S. Hinds, machinist help- 
er; Carl C. Johnston, machinist; 
Homer L, Lawrence, switchman, 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Dewey Davis, brakeman; 
Fred M.. Cummings, telegrapher. 
Pensioners: Robert H. Smith, car 
inspector; Joseph V. Pasewick, car- 
man; Harry 8. Elliott, agent-teleg- 
rapher; Bartle E. Barry, clerk; Pran- 
cisco Addeman, boilermakey helper; 
Axel E, Anderson, machinist; Harry 
L. Chambers, locomotive engineer; 
Rey C. East, conductor; Bert D. 
Gwin, locomotive engineer; Grover 
J. Stevens, conductor. 

WESTERN DIVISION: George A. 
Green, switchman. Pensioners: Fred 
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Leon Brown, B&B carpenter; Ely P. 
Crncevich, machinist helper; Forest 
L. Dooley, carman; Roy W. Kee, 
conductor; William O. Morton, gen- 
eral roundhouse foreman; John R. 
Tallis, switchman; Elmer B, Wilcox, 
locomotive engineer, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Frank Y. Fryer, machinist 
helper; John G. Buppich, machinist; 
Walter C. Kaysen, electrician; E. J. 
MecGuillan, machinist; Jose D. Riv- 
era, machinist. Pensioners: John L. 
Sanjacomo, machinist; Wallace G. 
Watson, pipefitter. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
STORES: William E. Raynor, re- 
eeiving clerk. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Manuel A. Lomba, shop 
painter. Pensioners: Sevafino Casa- 
leggio, blacksmith helper; John 
Clark, boflermaker; Frank H. Ralph, 
sheet metal worker; Fidel T. Sau- 
cedo, machinist helper; Vallerio Ta- 
vares, carman helper. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC :C.C. Welch, 
conductor, Pensioners: Daniel D. 
Bishop, trainman; David Evert, fir 
man; Emmett R. Locke, engineer; 


JOHN P. MENDONCA, painter at Sacro- 
mento General Shops, has retired from 
service after 43 years with the company. 


FREDERICK C. PEASLEE, assistant to man- 
ager, Data Processing, General Office, re- 
tired February 28 after more than 46 years 
with the company. 


Edward A. MeGuire, car repairer; 
Garnett. McLear, fireman; Elbridge 
R. Myers, conductor; Jesse B. Orme, 
trolleyman; William E, Renfrow, 
conductor; Charles S. Slutz, substa- 
tion operator; Clarence ©. Snod- 
grass, station master; Frank T. 
Taylor, chief draftsman; Oney H. 
Tuck, motorman; Clarence N. Van 
Syckle, motorman. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
John D. Handy, steward. Pension- 
ers: Overton Johnson, waiter; Wil- 
liam Davis, instructing waiter, all of 
West Oakland; Randolph Wicker, 
waiter, Los Angeles. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Bruce 
D. Fyfe, information clerk, Passen- 
ger Traffic- Public Relations, San 
Franeisco; Chester P. Curle, lead 
signal maintainer, Los Angeles Un- 
ion Passenger Terminal; L, E. Scott, 
wire chief, Communications Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles. Pensioners: Har- 
old Lishman, draftsman, Engineer- 
ing Dept., San Francisco; B. 
Martinez, general auditor, Nacozari 
Railroad, Headquarters, Douglas, 
Arizona; Jessie E. Shaw, telephone 
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operator, San Jose; William E. 
Larson, storekeeper; Jose E. Anaya, 
pipefitter, both of E] Paso General 
Shops; Glenn D. Frye, engine fore- 
man, San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
Railway Company; James G. Mc- 
Cutcheon, conductor, Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Company; William 
W. Beckley, chief clerk, Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 


MARRIAGES 


George E. Moss, assistant super- 
intendent of communications, Com- 
munications Department, General 
Office, San Francisco to Fay M 
Mabon, head tabulator operator, Di 
triet Timekeeping Bureau, El Paso; 
Susan Anderson to Denman K. Me- 
Near, assistant chief mechanical of- 
ficer, Mechanical Department, Gen- 
eral Office, San Francisco; Antonio 
M. Franco, machinist, Bayshore 
Shops to Carolyn Hahn. 


BIRTHS 


Sons to Bob Daubin, machine op- 
erator, Machine Accounts Bureau, 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, San 
Francisco; Jack W. Fread, telegra- 
pher, Emmett E. Kline, telegrapher, 
Frank J. Sehlick, clerk, all of Port- 
land Division; Joan Campillo, cal- 
culating machine operator, Miseel- 
laneous Accounts Department, Gen- 
eral Office, San Francisco; Cathleen 
J. Sheehan, dictatypist and Jack 
Sheehan, head clerk, Data Proces- 
sing Department, General Office, San 
Francisco. 

Daughters to Donald Everberg, 
assistant editor, Bureau of News, 
Public Relations Department, San 
Francisco; Josephine Carleton, clerk, 
Miscellaneous Accounts Depart- 
ment, General Office, San Francisco; 
Jerry Frailey, cost analyst, San 
Joaquin Division; Marlow P. Tay- 
lor, stenographer, Salt Lake Divi- 
sion; Richard L. Johnston, engineer 
inspector, Portland Division; Peter 
A. Seller, draftsman, Mechanical De- 
partment, General Office, San Fran- 
cisco, 
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Cancer Cure? 


Three areas of research are des- 
ignated by the American Cancer 
Society as most likely to produce a 
cancer preventive or cure: chemo- 
therapy (the search for drugs to 
cure cancer); virology (the study 
of viruses as the possible cause of 
cancer); and immunology (the 
search for a vaccine against can- 
cer). At present, the cures for can- 
cer are through surgery and radia- 
tion. To help research find a cancer 
preventive or cure, support the 
Cancer Crusade. 


FIGHT 
CANCER 
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(Divisions). 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
los Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard &. Beiley, Portland 
Sacramento, John A, Collins, Sacramento 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O'Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, R. S. Crandall, Bakersfield 
Shasta, Grace Pickthorn, Dunsmuir 
Tucson-Rio Grande, Jackie Stewart, Tucson; 


Sample the fun and scenery on SP... 
-when you go to the Seattle World’s:Fair ~~ 


Expand a little! Combine your trip te tho Fair 
with sightsceing and real pleasure travel on 
Southern Pacific. The train is relaxing;reward- 
ing, and fun for-travelere-of all ages. 5.P. 
shows you-many of the finest sights on the 
Coast and all around the West and Southwest. 
Facifc shoreline, spéctacular peaks and rivers, 


| Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, more galore! |, 


Gouthern Pacific 


~spaca Neate” 
at Seatie Fie 
fan vevoling 
restaurant 30. 


Ride the Shasta Daylight between San Francisco 
and Portland ; ». the Coast Daylight (S.F.-Loa 
Angeles} ~-other fine 8.P, streamiiners. 8.P.’s 
overnight Cascade {8.F.-Portland) has through 
Pallmans to Seattle, Choose Pullman or Chair 
‘Car. Inexpensive meals. ‘Money-eaving Child 
en's Fares, Start making plans now te include 
an S.P. ‘ride in your Woild’s Faic itinerary, 


FINE STREAMLINERS EAST-WEST AND GN THE COAST, 


